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it first of all by experience, by constant practice,
and therefore we have less need for special train-
ing for it. Yet we know that the blind have a
surer and more delicate sense of touch than we,
for not being guided by the one sense, they are
forced to get from the touch what we get from
sight. Why, then, are not we trained to walk as
they do in the dark, to recognize what we touch,
to distinguish things about us; in a word, to do
at night and in the dark what they do in the day-
time without sight? We are better off than they
while the sun shines; in the dark it is their turn
to be our guide. We are blind half our time, with
this difference: the really blind always know
what to do, while we are afraid to stir in the
dark. We have lights, you say. What! always
artificial aids. Who can insure that they will
always be at hand when required. I had rather
EmiFs eyes were In his finger tips, than in the
chandler's shop.

If you are shut up in a building at night, clap
your hands, you will know from the sound
whether the space is large or small, if you are
in the middle or in one corner. Half a foot from
a wall the air, which is refracted and does not
circulate freely, produces a different effect on
your face. Stand still in one place and turn this
way and that; a slight draught will tell you if
there is a door open. If you are on a boat you
will perceive from the way the air strikes your